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Two factors regarding the helpfulness of parents, school personnel, and peers 
to students with different educational aspirations are studied: (1) whether students 
of different aspirations talk with the same people about 'school problems, and (2) 
how helpful are the persons with whom the students do talk'. The data were obtained 
from questionnaire responses of 3;986 boys and 4,079 girls in grade 10 classes of 
California schools. Using a four-point scale, these students rated the helpfulness of 
six persons who are important representatives of the home, .the school, and the peer 

§ roup. The students . were stratified • on five levels of. educational aspiration. 

imilarities among groups were somewhat greater than differences. For low aspirants 
as well as for high aspirants,- more students talk to Mother about school problems 
than to Father, school personnel , or others. School personnel, particularly the 
counselor were perceived as most helpful. High aspirants were found to have more 
involvement with parents and school' personnel than low aspirants while the reverse is 
the case in regard to peers. . (PS) 
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Helpfulness of Parents, School Personnel and Peers to 
Students With Different Educational Aspirations 

Dale Tillery, Barbara Sherman, and Denis Donovan 
The Center for Research and Development 
in Higher Education 
University of California, Berkeley 

This study is part of a five year longitudinal project 
investigating the decision-making process in adolescents as 
they move through high school into college or work. There 
are two main threads in our approach to decision making: one 

is more sociological— it looks at the opportunities and bar- 
riers inherent in institutional channels; the other is more 
psychological— it looks at the ways others help or hinder stu- 
dents as they move through these channels. The present paper 
focuses on the latter— the student T s relationships with others. 

It is a common observation, supported by research (Bower- 
man & Kinch, 1959? p. 208; Rosen, 1948, p. 157) that in the 
course of development the student’s emotional allegiance shifts 
from home to the outside world — particularly to peers. What is 
less often recognized is that the residue of the student’s ear- 
lier bond to parents still has considerable influence on him. 

In our own research, for example, we found that while students 
say that peers, more than parents, think the way they do, parents 
are still their prime object of respect and admiration (Tillery 
etal. , p. 27). Further, a review of other research suggests 

This project is sponsored by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board in conjunction with the Center for Research and Devel- 
opment in Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley. 
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that while the student feels happier at school than at home, 
(Yabrof'f, 1966, p. 6 ), parents’ disapproval means more to him 

than that of his teachers (Coleman, 1961? P* 5)» 

We also have reason to suspect that the relations between 

self and others will vary for different types of students. Re- 
search shows, for example, that low ability and/or lower class 
students feel less parental pressure for good grades (Neugarten, 
1946, p. 3115 Yabroff , 1966, p. 5) and perceive school less fa- 
vorably than their peers (Yabroff, 1966, p. 8). 

In our investigation of the influence of others on adoles- 
cent decision making, two things have become clear to us: first, 

that we must look at the influence of any particular person in 
relation to others; and second, that we must take account of the 
possible variations between different groups of students. 

In this paper, we attempt to converge these two factors in 
a study of the help significant others give students with pro- 
blems concerning school work, such as courses, grades, and study- 
ing. First, we ask whether students with different educational 
aspirations' talk to the same people about these problems. Then 
we ex ami ne the relative helpfulness of these people to students 
in the different aspiration groups. 

Procedure 

The data for this report were obtained from questionnaire 
responses of 39^6 boys and 4079 girls in grade ten classes of 
California schools. 1 These students rated the helpfulness of 

1 Parallel data are also available for samples of grade ten 
students in Illinois, Massachusetts, and North Carolina. 



six persons thought to he important representatives of home, 
school, and peer-group; namely, Mother and Father; Counselor 
and Best-Liked Teacher; Best-Liked Boy and Best-Liked Girl. 

Each of these persons was rated as either "Extremely Help- 
ful," "Quite Helpful," "A Little Helpful," "Hot Helpful At 
All," in reference to his or her helpfulness with school pro- 
blems; or the student indicated that he didn f t "talk to this 

person about school problems." 

In the tables to follow, students have been stratified 
by sex and by education aspiration. The five aspirational 
levels are: 1) leave school as soon as possible; 2) graduate 

from high school; 3) attend junior college or some special 
technical- vocational school; 4 ) graduate from a four-year col- 
lege; and 5) seek a post-graduate college degree. 

Results 

Table 1 presents--for each person rated--the percentage 
of students in the five aspirational groups who indicated that 
they talked to that person about school problems. The rank or 
der of these percentages is also reported. 



TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 



A cursoiy examination of Table 1 suggests that while there 
is considerable variation in the percentages across aspiration 
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groups and for the different persons, a large percentage of all 

the students sampled do talk with parents, school personnel, and 

peers about school problems. Indeed, the lowest percentage ob- 

1 

served represents nearly half the cases. 

Nevertheless, examination of the percentages across aspira- 
tion groups brings out a clear, if not totally Consistent, ten- 
dency for more students with high aspirations to talk with parents, 
school personnel, and the same-sex peer about school problems than 

p 

students with low aspirations. In contrast, more students with 
low aspirations talk with the opposite-sex peer than those with 
high aspirations. 

However, when we look at the rank order of these percentages, 
we find that for boys the relative prominence of each person is 
quite similar across aspiration groups. Mother holds first rank; 
Father, Counselor, and Teacher, the middle ranks; and peers, the 
lower ranks. Yet, while the differences are not great, there is 
a- tendency for boys aspiring to a Four-Year College or beyond, 
a n d boys aspiring to a Junior College and below to be distinguished 
by the rank order of Father and Counselor. More high aspirants talk 
with Father than with Counselor while more low aspirants talk with 
Counselor than with Father. Thus, the pattern for high aspirants 
orders parents first, then school personnel, and peers last. In 

This percentage of 48.5 is for Post Grad boys in reference 
to Best-Liked Boy. 

2 However, this tendency appears weak in Boys* percentages 
for Teacher. 
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contrast, the pattern for low aspirants orders Mother first, fol- 
lowed by Counselor , then Father, Teacher, and peers. 

For girls, as for beys, Mother holds first rank. However, 
the rank order for the other persons is somewhat less uniform 
than that observed for boys. Comparison of the three highest 
aspiration groups with the Leave High School girls shows that 
adults rank higher for high aspirants than low aspirants, while 
both peers rank higher for low aspirants than high aspirants. 

The High School Graduate girls appear to share with the Leave 
High School girls the relatively low ranks for Father and Teacher, 
and the relatively high rank for Best-Liked Girl. But at the same 
time, the High .School Graduate girls share with the three high as- 
piration groups the relatively high rank for counselor. It is in- 
teresting to note the low rank of teacher for girls in all aspi- 
ration groups. 

Differences in the patterns of significant others with whom 
students talk about school problems appear between sexes as well 
as within aspiration groups for each sex. Girls are distinguished 
from boys in the prominence of Best-Liked Girl as a person with 
whom they talk about school problems. This is especially apparent 
when the relative ranks of Best-Liked Girl are compared with those 
of Teacher 6 Specifically, Best-Liked Girl ranks higher than Teach- 
er for girls, while the reverse is true for boys. Furthermore, for 
low aspirants we also find that Best -Liked Girl ranks higher than 
Father for girls, but not for boys. Examination of the percentages 
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for Best -Liked Boy also suggest that girls— with the exception 
of the Four-Year College group — also talk more with Be s '-Liked 
Boy than hoys do. 

From our examination of Table 1, we gain the impression 
that while there is a rather monolithic tendency for students 
in all aspiration groups to talk with Mother about school pro- 
blems, these groups are distinguished both by the number of 
students who go to others for help, and by the pattern of per- 
sons who hold second order prominence. 

Having highlighted the similarities and differences in the 
patterning of persons with whom students of differing aspirations 
talk about school problems, let us now examine the help students 
say they receive from these persons. Table 2 presents—for stu- 
dents indicating that they talk with these persons— the percent- 
ages of students- in each aspiration group reporting that the per- 
sons are either "Extremely Helpful" or "Quite Helpful." The 
rank order of these percentages is also reported. 



TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 



First, we observe a tendency for high aspirants to perceive 
parents and school personnel as more helpful than low aspirants. 
It appears, then, that not only do more high aspirants talk with 
parents and school personnel about school problems than low as- 
pirants (Table l), but that more high aspirants also find these 
persons helpful. The reverse tendency in regard to peers, 
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observed in Table 1, also appears in Table 2. Low aspirants per- 
ceive peers as more helpful than high aspirants. However, where- 
as this tendency was observed only for the opposite-sex peer in 
Table 1, the findings hold for both the opposite- and same-sex 
peer in Table 2. We do note, though, that the tendency in regard 
to Best-Liked Girl is less consistent for girls 'than for boys. 

Despite these differences in percentages, we observe that the 
persons holding the highest ranks are remarkably similar across 
aspiration groups. Counselor ranks first and Teacher either se- 
cond or third. However, we do find that the relative position 
of parents and peers discriminates high and low aspirants . For 
the three highest groups — both boys and girls- -Mother and Father 
hold mi ddle ranks ; peers , the lowest . Boys aspiring to High 
School Graduation also show the same pattern. In contrast we find 
that for boys wanting to Leave High School, Mother ranks last, but 
Best-Liked Girl, third; for girls wanting to Leave High School and 
for those aspiring to High School Graduation, Father ranks fifth 
or last, but Best-Liked Boy, second or third. These findings sug- 
gest that in contrast to high aspirants, low aspirants find more 
help in the opposite-sex peer than in the opposite-sex parent. 

The major sex difference observed in these data concerns the 
rank order of Mother and Father. Father ranks higher for boys 
than for girls, but Mother ranks higher for girls than for boys. 
This tendency appears for all students except boys aspiring to 
High School Graduation, or Junior College and Vocational School. 
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For them, Mother ranks higher than Father. However, the differ- 
ences in percentages for Mother and Father are not great; thus, 
this apparent divergence from the other aspiration groups may 
not hold up in future research. 

Discussion 

This paper has been concerned with the helpfulness of parents, 
school personnel, and peers to students with different educational 
aspirations. We first asked whether students of different aspira- 
tions talk with the same people about school problems; then, for 
those students who do talk with others, we investigated the rela- 
tive helpfulness of these persons. The data suggest that the si- 
milarities among groups are somewhat greater than the differences. 
In Table 1 we observed that for low aspirants as well as for high 
aspirants, more students talk to Mother about school problems than 
to Father, school personnel, or peers. In Table 2 we observed 
that school personnel— particularly Counselor— are perceived as 
the most helpful to students in all aspiration groups. 

The most provocative aspect of these findings is the sugges- 
tion that the person with whom most students talk about school pro- 
blems is not the person students find most helpful. That Counselor 
and Teacher are both perceived as more helpful than Mother may in 
part reflect the fact that school personnel are in a better posi- 
tion to evaluate the students problems. However, other research 
suggests another hypothesis: that students feel better about them- 

selves at school than at home and are, therefore, more receptive 



to help. ' Yabroff (1966, p. 6), for instance, found that while 
home is the place students feel most like a failure, school is 
the place they feel most self-respect. The work of Block (1937 5 
p. 199) and Landis and Stone (1952) also supports the idea that 
when school problems are taken home they may create dissension 
between student and parent. Counselors and teachers, therefore, 
may be in a unique position to help the student with school pro- 
blems by helping him to accept help. 

The major findings in this study concerning differences be- 
tween aspiration groups suggest that high aspirants have more in- 
volvement with parents and school personnel than low aspirants, 
while the reverse is the case in regard to peers. It may be that 
the absence of parents in the homes of many low aspiring students, 
as well as the lack of adequate counseling services in many schools 
account for some of these differences. However, the Coleman re- 
port (1966, pp. 186, 529) suggests that these conditions may not 
be as widespread as we formerly believed. 

Possibly the low aspirant, because he is not motivated toward 
academic achievement, does not see his lack of achievement as a 
"problem." This idea is supported in other data from our own pro- 
ject (Tillery et al ., p. l6) . For instance, a fourth of our sample 
of boys who want to leave high school indicate that they feel no 
conflict about "Working hard in school" versus "Getting by the easy 
way." 

The non-acceptance of the values of the school culture is an 
expression of the widely recognized alienation of low aspiring 



students (Stinchcombe, 1964, p. 75). And other research suggests 
that this alienation involves not only sexual precocity (Kinsey, 
1953 j P* 3^3)j but also earlier formation of sex role identity 
( Stinchcombe , 1964, p. 117). We may well be witnessing in our 
data part of this desire for self-definition as an adult in the 
low aspirant’s movement from the opposite-sex parent to the op- 
posite-sex peer. We anticipate that counselors and teachers will 
be even more helpful to students as they recognize the complexity 
of interpersonal relationships, particularly as these relation- 
ships vary for students with different educational aspirations. 
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